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THE JOSEPH AND REBECCA MEYERHOFF ANNUAL LECTURE on the 
Holocaust has been endowed by a 1994 grant from the Meyerhoff family to promote 
excellence in and to disseminate Holocaust research. Lifelong residents of Baltimore, 
Joseph and Rebecca Meyerhoff were involved in philanthropic activities in the United 
States and overseas in music and the arts, Jewish learning and scholarship, and human 
services, among other concerns. Jewish history and education were a primary focus in 
their philanthropic efforts. This tradition has been upheld and enhanced by their 
children and their children’s children. Their son, Harvey M. Meyerhoff, is Chairman 
Emeritus of the United States Holocaust Memorial Council. The annual lecture is held 
in the Joseph and Rebecca Meyerhoff Theater of the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. 




THE TOWN OF BUCZACZ sits astride the Strypa River, some thirteen miles north of 
the Dniester, thirty-five miles south of the provincial capital Ternopil (Tarnopol in 
Polish), and about eighty miles southeast of L’viv (Lwow in Polish, Lvov in Yiddish, 
Lemberg in German), which was the capital of Galicia under Austrian rule and of 
Polish Red Ruthenia before the first partition of Poland in 1772. Between the world 
wars Buczacz was less than forty miles from the Soviet border. Initially a village with a 
fortress and palace belonging to the noble Polish Buczaczki family whose records date 
at least as far back as the fourteenth century, Buczacz developed into an important trade 
center between Poland and the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth century. Passing into 
the hands of the Potockis, one of the most powerful noble families in Poland, in the 
early seventeenth century, Buczacz was founded as a town in 1684. 

Jews are kn own to have resided in Buczacz since the fifteenth century. Records 
indicate that the Jews participated in the defense of the locality during the Cossack 
raids of 1648, the Tatar onslaught of 1655-1667, and the Turkish wars of 1672-1675, 
in which Sultan Muhamed IV laid siege to the fortress and dictated the Treaty of 
Buczacz to King Michal Korybut Wisniowiecki under the linden tree behind the palace. 
The community absorbed many refugees fleeing the massacres of Hetman Bogdan 
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Chmielnicki’s Cossacks. Following these devastating wars the town was restored by 
Jan Potocki, and the Jews of Buczacz recovered, seceded from the religious jurisdiction 
of the Lvov community, built an impressive synagogue, and obtained permission to 
reside in all parts of the city and pursue all occupations, as well as gaining jurisdictional 
autonomy. 

For much of the next two centuries the Jews constituted the single largest ethnic 
and religious group in Buczacz, alongside the Poles and Ruthenians, who later came to 
be called Ukrainians. The Jews worked as agents for the Polish nobility, managing or 
renting their estates. By 1915 about a fifth of the large estates in the Buczacz district 
were owned by Jews, who were also the first to learn German following the partition of 
Poland in 1772 (in which Buczacz was first made part of the Zaleszczyki district and 
then of the Stanislawow district). After the severe occupational and residential 
restrictions initially imposed by the Austrians were lifted in 1848, the community 
began to grow and flourish, reaching close to 8,000 people, or just over half of the total 
population of Buczacz, by 1910. Engaging in commerce and, from the late nineteenth 
century, in petty industry, Jewish tailors, furriers, smiths, bookmakers and wagon- 
drivers practically dominated these trades. By the early twentieth century they were 
also entering the professions in increasing numbers. Relations between the majority of 
Misnagdim (traditionalists), and the smaller groups of Chassidim (pietists) and 
Maskilim (secular-minded supporters of the Enlightenment) were largely cordial, as 
were relations with the gentile Polish and Ukrainian population. Thus the first elected 
Buczacz municipal government, established in 1874, comprised twelve Jews, nine 
Poles, and nine Ukrainians. Indeed, in 1879 the Jew Bernard Shtem was elected mayor, 
a position he held until 1921, while also serving as head of the Jewish community after 
1890 and being elected as representative to the Austro-Hungarian parliament in 1911. 

Although the community established the only modern hospital in Buczacz in 
1891, modernized the school system, and promoted a variety of cultural institutions, the 
early years of the twentieth century also witnessed a rise in antisemitism that led to 
increasing emigration of Jews to North America. With the outbreak of World War I 
most of the Jews fled to the western parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and those 
who stayed behind were subjected to brutalities by Cossacks serving in the Russian 
anny. During 1918-19 Buczacz came under the rule of the short-lived Ukrainian 
republic, and was then briefly occupied by the Red Army in the course of the Russo- 
Polish War. The retreat of Soviet forces was followed by a spate of murder, pillage, and 
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rape of the Jews by bands of Petliura’s Ukrainian nationalists. By 1921 there were only 
3,858 Jews out of a total population of 7,517 in Buczacz, and even after the partial 
recovery of the town, ten years later the Jewish population stood at a mere 4,439 
people. Once at the heart of one of the largest and most vibrant concentrations of Jews 
in Eastern Europe, the Jews of Buczacz, as those of numerous other neighboring towns, 
were undergoing a process of pauperization and demoralization. Discriminatory 
policies by the Polish government, which ruled Galicia throughout the interwar period, 
excluded Jews from a variety of trades and industries, and ensured that Eastern Galicia 
remained economically underdeveloped and depressed. Following the death of Poland’s 
military ruler, Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, in 1935, official Polish antisemitism increased. 
Thus by the late 1930s the municipal high school imposed a quota on Jews, and the 
teachers seminary admitted no Jews at all. These political and economic conditions 
must have contributed to the growing influence of the Zionists in Buczacz, who ruled 
the community in coalition with other Jewish political parties. Despite the precipitous 
decline of those years, the surviving Jews of Buczacz would later boast of having 
produced some of Eastern Europe’s most renowned figures, among whom the historian 
Emanuel Ringelblum and the future Nobel Prize-winning author Shmuel Yosef (Shai) 
Agnon are best remembered. (Buczacz was also the birthplace of Sigmund Freud’s 
parents and of Simon Wiesenthal.) 

In accordance with the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact that divided Poland between 
Nazi Gennany and the USSR, Buczacz came under Soviet rule in September 1939. At 
the time the town had approximately 10,000 Jewish, 5,000 Ukrainian, and 2,000 Polish 
inhabitants. Most Jewish institutions were suppressed by the Soviets, and many Jewish 
refugees fleeing the Germans and seeking shelter in Buczacz were deported into the 
interior of the Soviet Union. With the German attack on June 22, 1941, hundreds of the 
town’s young male Jews were conscripted into the Red Army. As the Soviets withdrew, 
and even before Gennan forces marched in on July 7, Ukrainian nationalists began 
brutalizing the Jews, accusing them of collaboration with the Soviets. On July 28, 1941, 
helped by local collaborators, units of SS Einsatzgruppe D executed about 350 Jewish 
males, most of them educated. At that time the Gennans also ordered the creation of a 
Jewish council supported by a Jewish police force. Throughout the fall of 1941 Jews 
were conscripted into forced labor, robbed of their property, and deprived of food and 
medical care. Then on October 17, 1942, a German unit assisted by Ukrainian police 
sent 1,600 Jews to the Belzec extennination camp and killed on the spot another 200 
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Jews who tried to escape. Another Aktion took place on November 27, 1942, in which 
an additional 2,500 people were sent to Belzec, while some 250 were shot for trying to 
hide or escape. In late 1942 the Jews were enclosed in a ghetto, into which Jews from 
other communities were also brought. Many died from epidemics produced by the 
unsanitary conditions. On February 1-2, 1943, 2,000 Jews were taken out and 
executed. The killings went on unabated, costing the lives of some 3,000 people in 
April and May 1943. In mid-June 1943 the last survivors of the ghetto were murdered 
by mass shootings in the vicinity. The small Jewish resistance group failed in its 
attempt to prevent the Aktion of April 1943 and dispersed. Other Jewish partisans still 
operating in the woods after the liquidation of the ghetto were wiped out by retreating 
German army units in February 1944. When the Red Army marched into Buczacz on 
March 23, some 800 surviving Jews came out of hiding in the area, most of whom were 
only to be murdered when the Germans temporarily recaptured the city. When Buczacz 
was finally liberated on July 21, fewer than 100 Jews were left. The remaining 400 
former Jewish residents of Buczacz who spent the war in the USSR returned to their 
home town only briefly and went on to live in Israel or North America. Subsequent 
attacks on the Polish population by the Ukrainian nationalist militias, and the Soviet 
policies that shifted Poland’s borders to the westward emptied the town and region of 
Poles. Today there are no Jews or Poles in Buczacz, and very few indications of the fate 
of these communities. The population of the town is made up largely of former 
Ukrainian peasants who moved into it after the war. 1 

II. 

The main outlines of the genocide of the Jews in East Galicia, in which almost the 
entire Jewish population, numbering some 500,000 people, was murdered, have 
recently been reconstructed. ~ Until these studies were published, we knew relatively 
little about the manner in which the Holocaust unfolded in this region from the 
perspective of the Nazi administration, although both personal accounts and yizkor 
bikher (Jewish community memorial books) provided insights into how these events 
were experienced by the victims. Based on a wide range of Gennan, Polish, and 
Ukrainian sources, this new scholarship offers an accurate depiction and analysis of the 
sequence of events, the agencies involved, and to some extent the motivation of the 
local German organizers of the genocide. Other recent studies have also added greatly 
to our knowledge of the collaboration by local Polish and especially Ukrainian 
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elements in the persecution of the Jews. However, with the partial exception of Martin 
Dean’s work, this scholarship makes very limited use of Jewish sources and refrains 
from providing the Jewish, and, for that matter, the local gentile perspective of these 
events. Thus the picture created in these studies is one of a German invasion that brings 
in its wake a genocidal policy against the Jews, one that is in part aided and abetted by 
the non-Jewish population for a variety of reasons ranging from prejudice and 
opportunism to nationalist aspirations. Consequently, the reader gains very little 
understanding of how the genocide actually unfolded on the ground and of the nature of 
the social fabric upon which these policies were enacted and to which it reacted. 
Compared with the yizkor bikher of precisely the same towns mentioned in German 
accounts, one gains the disturbing impression that these were two entirely distinct 
events. 

The recent controversy over the Wehrmacht exhibition in Germany, and 
subsequent publications relevant to that debate, 4 have begun to attract more attention to 
the importance of uncovering the social reality of East Galicia prior to the arrival of the 
Gennans, this in order to understand the manner in which genocide actually took 
place. 5 The critics of the exhibition were mainly concerned with the two preceding 
years of Soviet occupation in East Galicia, since these supposedly created or at least 
greatly exacerbated gentile hostility toward the Jews, who were seen as collaborators 
with the Bolsheviks. Hence the crucial collaboration with the Nazis in murdering the 
Jews is traced back to alleged Jewish collaboration with the Soviets against their 
neighbors. This view remained current in local accounts long after the end of the war. 6 
Complicating matters even further was the Soviet policy vis-a-vis the local nationalists 
who collaborated with the Nazis in the hope of gaining independence from Soviet rule, 
on the one hand, and the Soviet reluctance to recognize the specificity of Jewish 
victimhood under Nazi rule, on the other. 7 Conversely, Jewish memories of this period 
tend to stress the brutality of local collaborators (and, in some cases, of Jewish 
policemen controlled by corrupt Judenrate ) even more than that of the Nazis, not least 
because they were often known by name, had been long-time neighbors, and then 
helped the Nazis. These individuals often took action on their own initiative and hunted 

down Jews who hid in “bunkers” or escaped to the countryside. The collaborators often 

8 

performed with greater efficiency and perseverance than many Gennan units. 

Yet, merely reconstructing the two years of Soviet occupation that preceded the 
German invasion is hardly sufficient as a context for the events of 1941-44. In order to 
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understand the specific manner in which the genocide unfolded, and to take in the 
different contemporary perspectives as well the differing perceptions of subsequent 
historiography, memory, and representation, one must go much further back. Indeed, I 
would argue that while genocide has very distinct immediate causes, it also must have 
far deeper local, social, and cultural roots that largely detennine the manner in which it 
ultimately occurs. In this sense, the narrative of genocide must begin at the end—the 
moment at which everything comes together and breaks apart in one explosive release 
of violence—and then slowly move back, carefully peeling away the layers of different 
memories and histories, searching for the stitches that bound that society together and 
for the tears as well as for the wounds that festered underneath. 

What occurred in Buczacz during the Holocaust might not have happened at all, 
or at least not in the same manner, had the Gennans not marched in. And yet genocide 
would have been much harder to accomplish, and its success much less complete, had 
the Germans not found so many collaborators willing, even eager, to do the killing, the 
hunting down, the brutalizing, and the plundering. Conversely, hardly any of the 
handful of Jews who lived to tell the tale would have survived had it not been for those 
Ukrainians and Poles who gave them food and shelter, even if at times they charged 
them for the service and not infrequently drove them out or denounced them once the 
Jews’ resources ran out. After all, such people risked their lives and those of their 
families for hiding Jews. Only a meticulous reconstruction of life in towns such as 
Buczacz—whose mix of populations, division of economic roles, social stratification 
and religious distinctions were typical of the borderlands of Eastern Europe—will 
provide clues to why hundreds of thousands of Jews were butchered by their neighbors, 
or at least right next to them, without even token opposition and with a great deal of 
glee and relief. It may also help us understand why some people, often simple, illiterate 
peasants, saw the humanity of the persecuted and protected them from the killers. 9 

Eastern Galicia was a society that for many generations had formed links of 
economic interdependence. To be sure, resentment was never far from the surface, and 
was marked by periodic outbreaks of violence. In part this can be traced to the fact that, 
on average, the Ukrainians were even poorer than the Jews and associated the latter 
with their Polish landlords. In part it had to do with religious differences, especially 
anti-Jewish sentiments, but also tensions between Uniate Ukrainians and Catholic 
Poles. Finally, increasing friction was related to the budding nationalism among all 
three groups. Still, the socioeconomy of Eastern Galicia, just as much as its culture, was 
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a conglomerate of religions, ethnicities, languages and traditions. To this must be added 
the fact that many middle-class Jews were moving away from the traditional way of life 
as they left the shtetlach (small and predominantly Jewish towns) and began providing 
their children with a secular education, often associated with German letters, learning, 
and schooling. Thus quite apart from Polish, Ukrainian, and Yiddish, the rising Jewish 
bourgeoisie took up the German language and along with it other attributes of German 
culture. And then, of course, there was the growing impact of Zionism and the spread 
of the Hebrew language as a secular tongue rather than as the language of prayer and 
religious study. 10 

Clearly, the determination of the Nazi regime to murder the Jews is key in 
explaining the Holocaust. But it is also crucial to realize that while in much of Eastern 
Europe the Gennans had no trouble in unleashing an astonishing surge of local violence 
against the Jews, this was hardly the case in many parts of Western Europe (as well as 
in such rare exceptional East European lands as Bulgaria) 11 ; hence the need to focus on 
local dynamics even when striving to understand the whole. For while such specificity 
may appear to tell us a great deal about one place and very little about the phenomenon 
as a whole, I would argue that the event of genocide as such must also be reconstructed 
from the bottom up, from such specific cases of internecine conflict and violence to the 
larger context that transforms them from isolated incidents of massacre to full-scale 
mass murder. If we move from Buczacz to Sarajevo, or from East Galicia to Rwanda, 
we discover a comparable complexity of relationships on the local level, and similar 
li nk s between the local and the national sphere. As scholars writing on Rwanda have 
pointed out, our very understanding of the alleged differences between the Tutsis and 
the Hutus is based on a conceptualization of Rwandan society that was superimposed 
on it by colonial rule and the Catholic Church, and was only subsequently internalized 
by the local population. ~ Similarly our easy, not to say facile, distinctions among 
victims, perpetrators, and bystanders, between collaborators and resisters, Jews and 
Gentiles, occupiers and occupied, must be subjected to a much more careful historical 
examination on the local level. What was happening in Buczacz between 1941 and 
1944? How did old loyalties and allegiances, friendships and ideological affiliations, 
old prejudices and fresh memories of persecution and victimhood, work themselves out 
under the impact of Gennan occupation, between one Soviet occupation and another? 

In some respects, we cannot speak of genocide on the local level. Massacre and 
mass killing become genocide only when an entire ethnic group is targeted by a state. 
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By the same token, however, our understanding of genocide remains highly limited as 
long as we do not go beyond the level of state organization and mass victimhood. To 
this extent, it is only by raising our eyes over the horizon of a particular genocide, and 
by lowering them to a specific locality in which genocide was implemented — even if 
those subjected to it did not know that their fate was part of a much larger event — that 
we can advance our understanding of this phenomenon. In both cases, this is a difficult 
exercise. An infonned comparison of different genocidal systems calls for a great deal 
of learning and synthesizing of data, and requires the construction of a useable 
analytical framework that will make sense of the comparison. Investigating local 
communities requires a combination of detective work in seeking out evidence, and a 
literary ability to write the story of a community in a manner that will bring it back to 
life. In the case of a site such as Buczacz, we are blessed with the works of the great 
writer Agnon, many of whose stories are suffused with the sights, smells, and 
characters of his birth town, Buczacz, and its surroundings. Moreover, quite apart from 
the impressive book of Buczacz, which collects much historical data on the town along 
with photographs, personal recollections, testimonies, and documents, as well as the 
important encyclopedia of Jewish communities in Eastern Europe, the archives of Yad 
Vashem in Jerusalem contain a wealth of information about the town, culled especially 
from accounts by survivors of the Holocaust. In the last few years staff of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, D.C., have been microfilming 
documents in these parts of Ukraine that will be of much help in reconstructing the 
official history of the town and the lives of its Polish and Ukrainian inhabitants. 14 A 
rich depository of testimonies is also located at the Jewish Historical Institute (ZIH) in 
Warsaw. Many other documents are held at the Austrian State Archives in Vienna, 
since Buczacz was for a long time under Austrian rule, as well as in Ukrainian, Polish 
and Russian archives. Some local non-Jews’ accounts of events under Soviet and 
Gennan occupation have already been published, while others await recovery from the 
archives or other collections. These will serve in reconstructing the view of those often 
erroneously described as bystanders but who in fact were active participants in the 
events. 15 Finally, the records of German units that descended on Buczacz in July 1941 
and of its subsequent German occupiers will have to be examined. Here it would be 
especially important to reconstruct the profile of the units involved and, where possible, 
of individual soldiers, SS and Gestapo officials, and other agents of the Nazi regime. 
Existing research and my own initial inquiries indicate that there is sufficient 
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information to put together a reliable picture of the Gennan occupiers and perpetrators, 
and to analyze the relationship between them and the various groups under their 
control. One invaluable source is the archive in Ludwigsburg, which collected the 
interrogation records of suspected Nazi criminals investigated by the West German 
police. Further information on individuals is found in the Berlin Document Center, 
which contains the files of SS and other former Nazi Party members. From such 
sources one may be able to construct a more intimate profile of the killers. 16 At the 
same time, documentation of higher Nazi officials will establish the li nk s between 
events in Buczacz and the larger context of the genocide in East Galicia and, beyond 
that, the Holocaust as a whole. 

III. 

Moving to the larger context of these events, it must be pointed out that both the idea 
and the practice of genocide probably are as ancient as the idea and practice of war. 
Indeed, war and genocide have always been closely related, just as both are predicated 
on the existence of a certain level of human culture and civilization. The biblical 
concept of a war of annihilation, or the destruction of Carthage by the Romans are two 
familiar instances of the manner in which the eradication of another culture during war, 
or in its immediate aftennath, serves as an important instrument in the assertion of 
group or national identity. Indicatively, in both cases—as in many others—destruction 
was not only justified, but also lauded as a noble act sanctioned by God (for the ancient 
Hebrews) or glorifying the republic (for the Romans). In some instances, the intention 
to perpetrate genocide may not be implemented, or may be implemented only in part; in 
other cases, genocide may be the unintended consequence of a policy or a set of actions 
whose initial goal was different. The mass death of Native Americans in both New 
World continents probably can serve as an example for both models. On the one hand, 
the intention to destroy the indigenous populations of the Americas did not wholly 
succeed, especially in Latin America, where most states still contain large numbers of 
Indians or people of mixed race (with the notable exception of Argentina). On the other 
hand, it is likely that more Native Americans died from exposure to European diseases 
than from intentional killing. 17 What seems to be indisputable is that since it is both the 
product of civilization and the instrument of asserting identity, the wholesale murder of 
entire categories of human beings can be found in numerous cultures at some point of 
their history. 
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Changes in the idea and practice of genocide in more recent times were largely 
the consequence of their dissemination and implementation by modern nation-states 
and their institutions. Conversely, the nature of genocidal conceptualizations and 
actions is also a measure of the modernity of the perpetrator organization. In this sense, 
bureaucratic, industrial, systematic genocide may actually serve as a significr of 
modernity, even if we would like to label it barbarism. However, the victims of 
genocide need not be at the same point of development as their murderers. Indeed, in 
numerous modern genocides the victims were technologically, organizationally, and, 
not least, militarily inferior to their persecutors, which greatly facilitated both the 
systematization and the legitimization of genocide. Hence the mass murder of the 
Herero of Southwest Africa by the German Imperial Army in the early years of the 
twentieth century had many of the attributes of a modern genocidal undertaking 
despite, or perhaps precisely because of, the fact that the Herero were a premodem 
society. The mass murder of the Armenians by the Ottoman Empire, for its part, 
while it contained elements of premodern genocidal ideologies and practices, and was 
directed at a relatively more advanced but numerically and militarily inferior group, can 
also be seen as an important harbinger of state-organized mass killing of domestic 
populations in time of war, nation-building, and ethnic conflict. 19 

The first legal definition of genocide, however, was accepted by the 

international community only many decades after the practice in its modern guise had 

already been tried and implemented, in some cases on an extraordinarily large scale. 

Yet this definition, which also introduced the very term “genocide” to describe the 

phenomenon, has not helped much in clearly defining what is and what is not genocide, 

nor in limiting its scope and prevalence. Indeed, the growing attention to genocide in 

the popular media, among scholars, and even in some political circles, is itself an 

indication of the failure of the United Nations to enforce its own policy of mobilizing 

the international community against mass murder. - Between Cambodia and Rwanda, 

21 

the last few decades have witnessed a tremendous expansion of this practice. - 
Simultaneously, the emergence of the term “ethnic cleansing” in the course of the war 
in Bosnia came to denote a phenomenon that dates, in its modem guise, at least as far 
back as the late nineteenth century (in the same region of Southeastern Europe and 
Anatolia). - Again, it should be noted, both modem genocide and modem ethnic 
cleansing have taken place usually during wartime or under circumstances closely 
related to war conditions. 
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On December 9, 1948, the United Nations adopted the Genocide Convention, in 
which genocide was defined as “any of the following acts committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, as such.” 
These acts include “killing members of the group”; “causing serious bodily or mental 
hann to members of the group”; “deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical destruction in whole or in part”; “imposing 
measures intended to prevent births within the group”; and “forcibly transferring 
children of the group to another group.”' This has long been recognized as a 
problematic definition both because it is too open-ended and vague, in that it does not 
distinguish between outright killing and other forms of violence and persecution, and 
because it fails to mention the targeting of political groups and social classes, thereby 
excluding a vast portion of the victims of state-organized violence in the twentieth 
century. Quite apart from the general ineffectiveness of the UN in enforcing decisions 
not supported by the major powers and the fact that states are highly reluctant to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of other states lest their own sovereignty be 
challenged, it is clear that the definition of genocide depends to a large extent on the 
political context within which it is discussed. 24 This would be the case even if we 
accepted a much narrower definition that would limit genocide to the organized attempt 
by a state to annihilate the physical existence of another ethnic or racial group as 
defined by the perpetrator. For one thing, while preventing genocide before it occurs is 
hindered by the fact that the intention to perpetrate it is exceedingly difficult to prove, 
waiting for clear signs of implementation often means that the response comes too late. 
This, for instance, was the case with the Nazi genocide of the Jews and the Hutu 

25 

genocide of the Tutsis, as well as much of the Serbian “ethnic cleansing” of Bosnia.' 
But it should also be stressed that while we are used to thinking of genocide in negative 
tenns, it has not infrequently been seen as a legitimate or even glorious action, 
normally presented as an act of justified vengeance in retaliation to, and as a preventive 
measure in anticipation of, genocide by the very group targeted for murder. This was, 
of course, Heinrich Himmler’s view of the “Final Solution.” Continuing here 
generally in the European context, positive descriptions by the perpetrators of “ethnic 
cleansing,” as I and others define it, are even more common, as for instance in the cases 
of the population transfers of Greeks and Turks after World War I, the mass 
deportations of whole ethnic groups by the Soviet Union after World War II, the 
expulsion of millions of Germans from Eastern Europe, and the continuing efforts to 
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create ethnically homogeneous areas in the fonner Yugoslavia by Croats, Serbs, and 

77 

ethnic Albanians.' 

The open-ended definition of genocide can also be used to blur the distinction 
between perpetrators and victims, and to legitimize one kind of violence in the name of 
preventing another. Thus, for instance, both in left-wing and in right-wing West 
European intellectual circles it is not uncommon to hear the argument that there is no 
essential difference between the American genocide of the Indians, the enslavement 
and cultural genocide of Africans, the mass killing of the Vietnamese in the war with 
the United States, the expulsion and maltreatment of the Palestinians by the Israelis, 
and the Nazi genocide of the Jews. The unspoken assertion of such opinions is, of 
course, that the United States has no right to present itself as the upholder of world 
justice, and the Jews have no right to claim any special status by dint of their not-so- 
unique victimhood. It thus seems to me that while the growing literature devoted to 
defining and categorizing genocide may add to its obviously crucial juridical 
conceptualization (even if much of it is written by sociologists and political scientists), 
a deeper historical understanding of the roots and reality of genocide requires a 
different approach. 


IV. 

As is the case with most historical events, genocide has conventionally been 
investigated on its own terms, mostly at a degree of generalization that allows a good 
understanding of its organization and perpetration on a national or local level. For 
understandable reasons of sources and methodology this approach has been biased in 
favor of studying the perpetrators. The victims and bystanders have usually been 
examined separately and less systematically. The two types of historiographies have 
rarely been integrated. Conversely, comparative studies of genocide that examine it as 
part and parcel of the modern era rather than as an extreme aberration that can be 
explained only on its own tenns also are hard to come by. It is for this reason that I 
see a need to develop two different yet related strategies toward the study of modern 
genocide. First, since just like any other historical event, genocide must be analyzed 
within a larger sociopolitical and cultural context, one must develop a comparative 
framework that will facilitate making distinctions between the unique and common 
features of modern outbreaks of mass murder. Second, as I have indicated above in the 
case of Buczacz, scholars must also focus on the local level in order to grasp the 
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sociocultural dynamic that makes for outbreaks of violence within communities that 
often have existed in mutual interdependence for centuries. 

In studying state-directed mass crimes it seems obvious to employ a 
comparative method. And yet, precisely for this reason such comparisons between 
degrees of state criminality, and of the relationship between individual citizens and the 
criminal state, contain within them serious political and moral quandaries emanating 

i 

from the issue of legalized criminality. Thus, for instance, while the Ottoman 
genocide of the Armenians seems to have served as a blueprint and a precedent for 
subsequent cases of genocide—of which the Holocaust stands out in particular—a 
variety of otherwise quite disparate interests have strongly objected to precisely such a 
comparison. Curiously, the novel that made the single most important contribution to 
bringing the Armenian Genocide to public attention, Franz Werfel’s The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh, was in fact written with an eye to the growing persecution of the Jews in 
the 1930s, and was later fervently read by young Jewish rebels in the ghettos and by 
subsequent generations of Israeli youngsters as a symbol of resistance to slaughter." 
The reasons for the opposition to comparison are not hard to find. The Turkish 
government has always denied that an Armenian genocide had taken place. Many other 
states, including Israel, most Western countries, and the United States, have been wary 
of antagonizing the Turkish authorities and have therefore consistently played down 
this episode in favor of furthering their economic and strategic interests in the region. 
Conversely, many survivors of the Holocaust have been reluctant to compare their fate 
with the disasters that befell others, lest the genocide of the Jews be marginalized or 
contextualized in a manner that would belittle their own suffering. Considering that the 
Annenians were persecuted in part also for their Christian faith, as well as for their 
national identity, it was difficult for many Jews who perceived their own persecution as 
rooted in Christian antisemitism to feel sympathy for Christian victims of Muslims. 34 

Another instance of the difficulty of comparison can be gleaned from the 
changing interpretations of the links, similarities, and distinctions between Nazism and 
Communism. As the debate over the recent publication of The Black Book of 
Communism has shown once more, and as had already become clear during the 1950s 
debate on totalitarianism, comparisons between Nazi Germany and the Stalinist USSR 
often carry a heavy ideological burden. Without going into the well-known details of 
this debate, it must be conceded that it clearly demonstrates the extent to which 
comparison of state-organized murder is never, and can never be, entirely innocent. In 
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this context the case of Cambodia is especially telling. The rampage of the Khmer 
Rouge has been compared with the Holocaust (as for instance during the 
Historikerstreit, the Gennan historians’ controversy in the mid-1980s over the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust); it was used as an example of communist criminality (in 
Western Cold-War rhetoric); it was said to be another consequence of American 
imperialism (in communist Cold-War rhetoric); and, most recently, it was also li nk ed to 
ethnic prejudice and racial persecution/ Hence we must be aware that comparative 
methods bring with them a significant liability that can often prejudice scholars’ 
conclusions or the reactions and understanding of the public. 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise to reject comparative methods simply because 
of their potential for obfuscation and abuse. Indeed, this very susceptibility to political 
mobilization indicates the extent to which this approach can reveal the close 
intellectual, ideological, organizational, and historical li nk s among discrete instances of 
genocide, which is, of course, why comparisons were so vehemently resisted in the first 
place. Uncovering the common denominators of modern genocide will, moreover, not 
only teach us more about the roots of specific instances but also will help us understand 
the continuing presence of this threat in the modern psyche just as much as in modern 
politics, whether as actual policy or as memory and imaginaire. 

One of the most crucial questions that a comparative study of genocide can 
address is the relationship between what might be seen as immanent predilections in 
human society or individual human beings, and the emergence of an idea and a practice 
at a given time and place and its migration from one society to another. A great deal has 
been said, and some written, on the potential of everyone to become a serial killer 
under certain circumstances, as well as the potential of all human societies to develop 
genocidal trends. In the debate between Daniel Goldhagen and Christopher Browning, 
both scholars invoked a variety of authorities and offered a radically different reading 
of essentially the same historical documentation in order to support their polar 
interpretations. For Browning, the German killers were “ordinary men,” in the sense 
that anyone might have acted similarly under similar circumstances; for Goldhagen, 
they were “normal Germans,” in the sense that all Germans, but only Gennans, would 
have been willing and able to step into their shoes. The point to be made here is that 
this debate is unlikely to progress much further as long as it focuses on only one case of 
genocide or, indeed, on just a few killing squads. The assumption of similarity to, or 
distinction from, other societies must ultimately be based on comparison, and neither 
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scholar offered a truly comparative perspective. There are echoes here of the 
Sonderweg (“special path”) debate, in which for a long time a certain model of 
nonnality was assumed against which Gennan uniqueness was opposed, all without any 
detailed comparison between the alleged “nonnality” of Britain and France, and the 
consequently “peculiar” historical development of Gennany. Once scholars such as 
Geoff Eley and David Blackbourn actually proposed this comparison, much of what 

38 

had been seen as “unique” about the Gennan case melted away. 

There have also been proposals in the past to trace the ways in which the idea of 
genocide, or “ethnic cleansing,” migrated over time and space. Probably the most 
original sustained attempt to uncover the deep historical and cultural roots of twentieth- 
century state-organized violence can be found in Hannah Arendt’s The Origins of 

TO 

Totalitarianism. Arendt argued that European imperialism, along with Christian 
antisemitism, were at the core of a set of ideas and practices that made European states 
increasingly susceptible to resort to mass violence legitimized and propelled by 
ideologies of expansion and superiority, unity and purity, civilization and barbarism. 
But Arendt’s insights into the links between imperialism and antisemitism took half a 
century to be disseminated within the larger scholarly community. For a long time, 
totalitarianism as a concept was seen primarily as a key to comparing Nazism and 
Bolshevism. Only the resurgence in the study of colonialism, on the one hand, and of 
antisemitism and the Holocaust, on the other, finally facilitated the return to Arendt’s 
original thesis. Thus, for instance, recent research has been focusing on the li nk s among 
the Gennan genocidal policies against the Herero of Southwest Africa, German 
involvement in the Ottoman genocide of the Armenians, and Nazi policies against the 
Jews in the 1930s and 1940s. 40 Recent work on the links among the Gennan colonial 
policies and definitions of citizenship has also begun to revise earlier conventions about 
the origins of the idea of German nationalism and how it differed from the French 
concept. 41 Indeed, a closer look at the French case through the prism of France’s 
interaction with its colonial holdings also demonstrates that while the colonizers 
obviously had an impact on the identity of the colonized, this was anything but a one¬ 
sided process. It is now being argued, for instance, that in the wake of the Algerian War 
and the arrival of the pieds noirs on French soil, conceptualizations of citizenship in 
France underwent a profound, albeit incomplete transfonnation. ~ Most relevant to the 
present discussion is new research currently underway on the links between German 
concepts of race in Africa and of Jews in Europe. Here we find a complex relationship 
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between the dehumanization and fear of Africans and the antisemitic discourse in late 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century Germany. Indeed, many of the terms we usually 
associate with the Holocaust originated in German debates over the colonies in 
Africa. 43 

Hence, despite the difficulties and perils of a comparative approach, among 
which we must also include the threat of superficiality and glibness, there is little doubt 
that it can reveal much about modern genocide that had eluded earlier scholars who 
focused on discrete cases. Most clearly, comparative studies indicate that modern 
genocide—narrowly defined as the eradication of an entire ethnic or racial group—is 
closely linked to the emergence of the nation-state in Europe and the spread of 
European empires across the world. Here the appearance of modem antisemitism and 
the rhetoric of the “nationalization of the masses” also played a crucial role. 44 From this 
perspective, studying the origins of genocide in a comparative mode is akin to 
analyzing some of the most crucial and pervasive aspects of modern society, political 
organizations, and ideologies. 


V. 

This being said, some fundamental questions tend to elude comparative studies on the 
scale outlined above, just as they defy analyses of genocidal systems on the national 
level. 45 The categories of difference and similarity, origins and mutual influences that 
preoccupy comparative studies will rarely tell us much about the social dynamics of 
individual communities subjected to or complicit in genocide. And yet, notwithstanding 
the modernization of the killing process and the bureaucratic and technological 
capacities available to the modern state in organizing violence, much of the reality of 
genocide occurs on the local level, in the interaction among friends and neighbors, as 
well as in the encounter with and reception of forces arriving from outside the 
community. Moreover, the conduct of the community is often crucial to the success or 
failure of state-organized genocide in a given area, as was clearly seen in the Holocaust. 
To be sure, when speaking of the local level or, indeed, of individual or collective 
psychology, we are bound to identify elements that have remained unchanged over time 
and across cultures. But other factors will often be radically transformed under 
changing circumstances, leading in turn to far-reaching changes in outlook and 
conduct. This is the point at which a community based on interaction and cooperation 
may be metamorphosed into a community of genocide. 46 
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My main argument here is that we cannot understand certain central aspects of 
modem genocide without closely examining the local circumstances in which it occurs. 
These circumstances can be understood only by taking into account all groups of which 
a given community is composed, and by considering the evolution of relationships 
among the groups and of their self-perceptions and views of each other over a relatively 
long span of time. For what is inherent to genocide on the local level is that it 
frequently involves a moment in which neighbors and friends, even family members 
(especially where intermarriage has become common), turn on each other, often with 
almost unimaginable savagery and cruelty. This was the case, for instance, in many 
mixed communities in Eastern Europe, where Poles, Ukrainians, Belorussians, 
Lithuanians, Russians, Germans, Latvians, Estonians, and so forth, lived in close 
proximity with each other and with their Jewish neighbors, and had done so for 
centuries. While violence was never far from the surface and erupted every once in a 
while, it was only with the German invasion that endemic hostility and aggression were 
transformed into a genocidal explosion of unprecedented ferocity. This was also the 
case in Rwanda and Burundi, in Bosnia, in Cambodia, and, with some qualifications 
attributable to local and international constraints, also in Palestine and Israel, Indonesia, 
Maoist China and the Stalinist USSR, and quite a few other spots across the globe. In 
other words, what needs to be investigated is the link between (physical and social) 
proximity and (economic, cultural, and political) interdependence on the one hand, and 
the outbreak of violence that seeks entirely to eradicate one or more of the groups that 
make up the community; violence often accompanied by acts of brutality, humiliation, 
and dehumanization that seem to defy generations of shared living, not necessarily in 
perfect harmony, but in an equilibrium that in many ways had—until that point— 
constituted the core of the community’s material and spiritual existence. 

Studies of this kind require skills rather different from comparative work. 
Ethnographic and sociological training or at least sensibilities, as well a certain literary 
ability would be of much use. Indeed, both comparative and what I would call here 
community studies are based on the assumption that historical understanding can be 
greatly enriched by making use of other disciplinary methods and perspectives. 47 This 
is at least partly related to many historians’ sense of frustration with the limits of their 
conventional methods in explaining genocide. A community study of the type 
envisioned here also often requires significant linguistic skills or professional 
assistance, since the community would be composed of groups speaking different 
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languages or dialects, as well as claiming different cultural traditions and often 
belonging to different religious faiths. The student of such a community needs to make 
use of as much personal material as can be found (the existence of such sources is 
crucial to the success of an undertaking of this nature) and may need to conduct 
interviews and employ methods of oral history. In other words, while limited to a 
small geographical area and a restricted number of protagonists, such a community 
study is a rather complex undertaking. It might thus be argued that the difficulties 
involved outweigh the anticipated benefits, considering that all we might ultimately 
come up with would be a more or less reliable reconstruction of the life and death (of 
part) of a community. But this view can be countered by the argument that much of 
what we have been unable to grasp when looking at the “big picture” can be much 
better understood when seen at the local level, where the personal interaction between 
people, their prejudices, needs, and urges, as well as their memories, traditions, and 
perceptions would all have to be taken into account. If the devil is in the details, these 
details comprise a host of very local demons. 49 

It is because I perceive this approach to be of particular importance to our 
understanding of the mechanics of mass violence on the local level, and because I 
believe that such local massacres are closely linked to state-directed mass murder—that 
is, to genocide—that I view my own research on Buczacz as potentially providing us 
with important clues about the nature of mass murder. For precisely by reconstructing 
the biography—or, if you will, the split personality—of a single town in Eastern 
Europe from its establishment to its demise as a multiethnic and multireligious society, 
we may leam a valuable lesson about the potentials and the limits of multicultural and 
pluralistic societies. 

* * * 

To conclude, I have tried to argue that part of the project of understanding modern 
genocide is to investigate discrete cases of mass murder within a larger historical 
context, on the one hand, and to closely examine individual instances of mass killing 
that formed part of an entire genocidal undertaking, on the other. For instance, Raul 
Hilberg’s The Destruction of the European Jews is rightly seen as a model for 
reconstructing a single case of state-organized mass murder. Yet this approach can be 
tremendously enriched, and its explanatory potential can be greatly enhanced, both by 
situating it in the context of other twentieth-century mass murders, and by zooming in 
on the manner in which policies dictated at the top took shape at the point of contact 
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among perpetrators, victims, and a variety of bystanders, collaborators, and resisters. 
This is the moment that interests me most: for genocide is, ultimately, also about the 
encounter between the killer and the killed, usually with a fair number of spectators 
standing by. How we get to this point, and why people play the roles they do when it 
arrives, is what I hope to understand a little better through my future study of Buczacz. 
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